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IN THE HOPE THAT THIS BOOK MAY LIVE, 

I DEDICATE IT 



TO THE MEMORY OF MY BROTHER-IN-LAW, 



i^uintin 








OF THE CORPS OF GUIDES, 



ONE OF THE FIRST OF THE MANY GALLANT MEN WHO GAVE THEIR 
LIVES FOR THEIR COUNTRY ON THE RIDGE BEFORE DELHI. 

THE WORDS WHICH HE UTTERED, 

WHEN, ON THE 9TH JUNE, 1857, HE RECEIVED THE WOUND WHICH 
HE KNEW TO BE MORTAL, 

DULCE ET DECORUM EST PRO P ATRIA MORI, 

WERE CHERISHED 

AS A MOST PRECIOUS INHERITANCE BY HIS BROTHER, 




WHO, ENTERING THE SERVICE AFTER HIS DEATH, 

WAS APPOINTED TO THE SAME REGIMENT, THE CORPS OF GUIDES, 
AND BY UNFLINCHING GALLANTRY AND DEVOTION 
WON FROM THE STERN FRONTIER MEN WHO COMPOSED IT THE 
ESTEEM AND AFFECTION 
WHICH THEY HAD BORNE TO QUINTIN. 

FOLLOWING THROUGHOUT HIS NOBLE LIFE 
IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF HIS BROTHER, 

HE EMULATED HIM IN THE MANNER OF HIS DEATH, 

FOR HE TOO DIED LEADING THE GUIDES IN A GALLANT CHARGE 
AGAINST THE ENEMIES OF ENGLAND, 

AT FATHABAD, NEAR JALLALABAD, THE 2ND APRIL, 1879. 
SIMILAR AS WAS THEIR LIFE, 

SIMILAR AS WAS THEIR DEATH, 

I WOULD NOT SEPARATE IN THIS DEDICATION 
THE TWO GALLANT BROTHERS. 

PAR NOBILE FRATRUM. 



PREFACE TO THE FOURTH VOLUME. 



The present volume narrates the story of the storming of Dehli, 
the subsequent clearing of the country in the vicinity of that 
city, and the march to Agra and Kanhpur. It proceeds then to 
deal with Sir Colin Campbell’s journey from Calcutta to 
Kanhpur ; his relief of the garrison of Lakhnao ; and his safe 
escort of the women and children of that garrison to Kanhpur. 
It devotes then a chapter to the attack of the Gwaliar contin- 
gent on that central point, and to Windham’s consequent 
action ; another, to Colin Campbell’s reply to their daring 
aggression. Narrating, then, the movements of the several 
columns of Walpole and Seaton, and of the main body under 
Sir Colin, in the North-West ; the action of the Nipal troops 
under Jang Bahadur; and of the columns under Rowcroft and 
Franks in the Azamgarh district and in eastern Oudh ; it pro- 
ceeds to describe the four months’ defence of the Alambagh by 
the illustrious Outram ; then, the last movements which pre- 
ceded Sir Colin’s attack on Lakhnao; then, the storming of 
that city. From this point the narrative returns to the Bengal 
Presidency proper, and describes the outbreaks in eastern 
Bengal, in eastern Bihar, in Chutia Nagpur, and their re- 
pression ; deals then with the difficulties caused mainly by the 
suicidal action of the Government in western Bihar ; gives in 
ful^ detail the splendid action of Lord Mark Kerr in the relief 
of Azamgarh, one of the two instances * on record in which a 
surprised army defeated the surprisers; proceeds then to the 
campaign of Lugard, Douglas, and their lieutenants, against 
Kunwar Singh and his brother Amar Singh, in western Bihar ; 
describes the gallantry of Middleton, and the fertility of re- 
source of, and striking success achieved by, Sir Henry Havelock. 



* The other was that of Clive at Kavenpak, February 23, 1752. 
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Returning to the North-West, it describes the campaigns in 
Rohilkhand and north-western Oudh, detailing the skilful 
movements of Hope Grant, of John Coke, and of Jones; the 
fatal incapacity of Walpole ; the useless sacrifice of life before 
Ruiya, culminating in the death of Adrian Hope ; the gallantry 
of Ross-Graves, of Cafe, of Willoughby, of Cureton, of Sam 
Browne, of Hanna, and of many others ; the all but successful 
daring and the death of the famous Maulavi ; and the untimely 
end of Yenables and of the great William Peel. The last 
chapter deals with the manner in which George St. Patrick 
Lawrence, one of four noble brothers, succeeded, amid great 
difficulties, in retaining British hold upon Rajputana. 

In the preface to the first edition to this volume, published 
nearly ten years ago (August 1879), I acknowledged the 
generous reception which its immediate predecessor had met 
with both in this countiy, in the Colonies, and in America. 
“ It was not possible,” I added, “ writing of events, many actors 
in which survive, and to some of whom a record of their per- 
formances cannot be palatable, that I should absolutely escape 
hostile criticism.” But the reception accorded to that volume 
did not surpass the welcome which the same generous public 
gave to that of which the present volume is something more 
than a reprint. Large as was the edition printed, within three 
weeks I was called upon to prepare a second, and I am informed 
that the demand for it has continued to the present day. 

This new edition has been thoroughly revised. I have not 
jnly gone through it step by step with the original authorities* 
but I have compared the text with the information I have received 
since its first publication from several actors in the drama. In 
this way I have acquired additional information of a valuable 
character. The whole of this has been carefully utilised. I 
have, in consequence, not only made additions to the original 
text, but have re-written several portions of it. The result of 
, the fresh information I have received has been, in almost every 
instance, to confirm the opinions regarding individuals recorded 
in the original edition. With respect to Hodson of Hodson’s 
Horse, whilst I still hold to the views previously expressed, I 
have thought it only fair to the memory of that great soldier to 
present the other side of the shield. A distinguished officer 
who served throughout the siege of Dehli, to whom I com- 
municated my intention in this respect, thus wrote in reply : 
“ I am glad to read what you tell me about Hodson’s case. * I 
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can never understand why the other side should always make 
him out such a bloodthirsty character. We may have heard other 
things against his character ; but I don’t remember that at the 
time he was looked upon by us as more bloodthirsty than 
any one else. It should be remembered that it was a fight 
without quarter ; there was no love lost on one side or the 
other. His shooting of the princes (who, if brought in alive at 
the time, were as safe to have been hung or shot as when I saw 
their dead bodies lying in front of the Kotwall), must, to say 
the least of it, have removed, very considerably, any chance 
of rising among thousands of discontented ruffians then around 
us.” 

I have dealt with this last argument in the text. It is 
unnecessary, therefore, to repeat it here. It would seem that, 
whilst the general consensus of opinion outside the camp of the 
force which assailed Dehli was, and is, against Hodson in the 
matter of the slaughter of the princes, his comrades on the spot 
saw in the deed only an additional security for a small body of 
men occupying but half of the city, the defences of which had 
been stormed with great loss of life. 

I wish to say, before I conclude, that no one is so thoroughly 
aware as I am of the many imperfections and shortcomings of 
this volume. Distant myself from the scene of action, for I was 
at Calcutta attached to the Audit department of the Govern- 
ment of India throughout the period of the Mutiny, I have had 
but one desire, and that has been, to tell the truth, the whole 
truth, without respect of persons. I believe I have succeeded 
in unearthing some gallant deeds which no previous writer had 
recorded ; which had not even found their way into the 
despatches ; and, by dint of earnest and patient inquiry, 
accompanied by much sifting of evidence, I have also been 
able, in some instances, to transfer the credit for a gallant 
achievement from the wrong to the right man. How difficult 
this is, no one can know who has not attempted the task. I 
recollect well, that just before the first edition of this volume 
appeared, whilst, in fact, I was engaged in examining the last 
proofs in galleys, I met in the street a distinguished actor in 
the scenes I had attempted to describe. He asked me when the 
volume would appear. I replied that it was on the eve of 
publication, and I should be greatly pleased if he would come 
to my rooms and read the chapter in which his own gallant 
achievements were specially recorded. He acceded at once to 
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the request, came to my rooms, and sat down to read the sheets, 
having first asked my permission to make pencil notes in the 
margin. He sat reading six hours that day and two of the day 
following. He then handed back the sheets, expressing his 
general approval, but adding that I should find in the margin a 
few notes which might be useful. When he had left me I 
]ooked at the notes. The chapter was one in which I had 
taken all the pains in my power to nnearth the deeds of brave 
men. The reader will imagine my surprise when, on looking at 
the notes written by my visitor in the margin, I saw attached 
to my description of every one of the gallant deeds enumerated, 
these words : “ This is a mistake : I did this.” For the con- 
tention to have been true my visitor must have been ubiquitous, 
for some of the deeds occurred on different parts of the field, 
almost at the same moment. Yet my visitor was an officer of 
the highest character, a great stickler for truth, and who would 
not knowingly have deviated from the straight line for a 
moment. But his imagination had overpowered him. The 
campaigns of 1857-8 had been the great event of his life. By 
degrees he had come to regard them as the only event. And, 
his mind constantly dwelling on the subject, he had come to 
regard himself as the only actor. This, I admit, is the worst 
case I met with ; but I have had other experiences almost as 
curious. 

Perhaps the reader will pardon me if I mention another fact 
personal to myself, which may perhaps serve to point a moral. 
Stationed as I have said, at Calcutta in 1857, I had viewed 
with the greatest indignation the tardy measures of repression 
adopted by the Government early in that year. I had but 
recently come down from Kanhpur, where, as officer in charge 
of the commissariat department, I had witnessed the dissatis- 
faction of the sipahis of the regiments there stationed, when, in 
the dead of night, Sir James Outram crossed the Ganges for the 
purpose of annexing Oudh. I stated, at the time, to the 
authorities all I had seen, and when the outbreak took place at 
Barhampur I did my best in my small way — for I was still 
only a subaltern — to convince them that the disaffection was 
general. But, apparently deaf to evidence, they pursued their 
own course, in the manner I have attempted to desciibe in the 
third volume. I kept my indignation within bounds until 
Lord Canning went down to the Legislative Council, and 
in two hours passed a Gagging Act for the press. Ke- 
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garding this as a deliberate attempt to prevent the truth, 
hitherto well set forth by the Calcutta newspapers, from reaching 
England, I sat down to write a true record of the proceedings 
and events. A portion of this record appeared in England in, 
I think, August of the same year, in the form of a pamphlet, 
entitled, “ The Mutiny of the Bengal Army.” This pamphlet at 
once attracted attention ; was quoted by the late Lord Derby 
in the House of Lords ; and obtained, on that occasion, the 
name of the “ Bed Pamphlet,” by which it is still remembered. 
I completed it up to the fall of Dehli the same year, and the 
second part had a sale almost equal to the first. I could not 
carry it on further because I was wrecked off* the coast of 
Ceylon in February 1858, and lost all the materials I had 
collected. It happened that, many years later, in 1871, I made 
the acquaintance of the late Sir John Kaye. We speedily 
became intimate, and we had many discussions over the events 
of 1857-8. One day he told me that when my “ Red 
Pamphlet ” had appeared he had regarded it with horror ; and 
that one of the secret objects he had in his mind when he 
undertook to write the history of the Mutiny, was to prove 
that the “ Bed Pamphlet was not to be trusted. “ But,” he 
added, “having since gone over the same ground, I am bound 
to tell you, that, however I may still differ from some of your 
conclusions, I have found your facts accurate throughout, and I 
shall state the fact in my preface to my third volume.” I re- 
turned to India the following year, and I suppose Sir John 
forgot his intention, for in his third volume the promised 
testimony did not appear. I only mention it here to show how 
the truth of my narrative forced conviction even upon the mind 
of a man deeply prejudiced against my book the moment he 
himself had occasion to examine the sources whence its state- 
ments had been derived. 

The sons of Great Britain have, during the building up of 
their vast and magnificent empire, accomplished wonders. But 
of all the marvels they have achieved there is not one that can 
compare v i the re-conquest, with small means, of the great 
inheritance which had suddenly, as if by the wave of a 
magician’s wand, slipped from their grasp. They were called 
upon at a moment’s notice, without any previous warning, that 
is rather, without any symptom which their clouded vision 
would accept hs a warning, to attempt, on the instant, a task 
which it had taken the valour of Clive, the sagacity of Warren 
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Hastings, and the genius of Wellesley, half a century to accom- 
plish. Not for a second did they flinch from the seemingly 
unequal struggle. They held out, they persevered, they pressed 
forward, they wore down their enemies, and they won. It was 
the greatest achievement the world has ever seen. 

How did they do it? The one ambition of my life yet 
remaining to me is to answer that question ; to tell who really 
were the men who thus conquered the impossible. I have 
spared no pains to relate the story clearly, truly, and without 
favour. Proud of being an Englishman, I desire to place on a 
record that shall be permanent the great deeds of my country- 
men. Lord Beaconsfield never wrote more truly than when he 
said that everything depends on “ race.” Other races have 
accomplished great things under exceptional circumstances. 
They have been aided by the genius of their leader, by the 
inferiority of their opponents, by a combination of events in 
their favour. But the race which inhabits these islands has 
known how to triumph, not only unaided, but when heavily 
handicapped by Fortune. It has triumphed, often despite the 
mediocrity of its leaders ; despite enormous superiority of 
numbers against it ; and when circumstances around seemed 
combined to overwhelm its representatives. As these have 
triumphed before, so will they triumph again. Their invinci- 
bility is due to the fact that, never knowing when they are 
beaten, they persevere long after the period when races, less 
persistent, would have abandoned the contest in sheer despair. 

G. B. Malleson. 

27, West Cromwell Boad, 

May 1st , 1889. 



LIST AND SHORT DESCRIPTION OF PLACES MEN- 
TIONED IN THIS, AND NOT DESCRIBED IN THE 
PRECEDING VOLUME. 



AlambAgh, The, is a garden in the suburbs of Lakhnao, literally “ The Garden 
of the World,” within an enclosure of 500 square yards. There is a 
building within the garden, containing many rooms in the second story. 
The Alambagh was built by the last King of Oudh, Wajid All, as an 
occasional residence for a favourite wife. Within the garden is Sir Henry 
Havelock’s tomb, surmounted by an obelisk with an inscription written 
by his widow. The place commands the road from Lakhnao to Kanhpur. 

Bihar, Eastern, a division of Bihar, called also, from its chief station, 
Bhagalpur, on both sides of the Ganges, between western Bihar and 
Bengal proper, with an area of 20,492 square miles and a population of 
eight millions. It comprises the districts of Hunger, Bhagalpur, Purnia, 
the Santal Parganahs, and Rajmaliall. 

ChatbAsA, the capital of the Kolhan, or Land of the Kols, in the Singhbhum 
district of Cliutia Nagpur (the south-west frontier agency). It has a 
population of 6,000, but at its annual fair, which is famous, and held at 
Christmas time, upwards of 20,000 pilgrims are present. It lies on the 
right bank of the River Roro. 

Chatr Manzil, The, a handsome building in Lakhnao, lies to the north-east 
of the gaol, on the west bank of the Gumtf. It was built by Nasiru ’d 
din. In 1857 it was surrounded by a high brick wall, which has since 
disappeared. 

Chatra, a town and municipality in the Cliutia Nagpur district. 

ChbtiA NAgpur, a mountainous district lying between Southern Bihar, 
Western Bengal, Orisa, and the Central Provinces. It is called Chutii 
Nagpur from Cliutia, near Ranchi, the residence of the Rajahs of 
Nagpur. It is chiefly inhabited by aboriginal tribes, such as the Kols, 
Oraons, Mundas, Bhumij, and Korwas. It contains the districts of 
Hazaribagh, with an area of 7021 square miles; of Lohardaga, with 
11,404; of Singhbhum, with 4503; of Manbhum, with 4921; and of 
tributary Mahalls (districts), with 12,881 square miles. The highest 
summit of the mountainous range is attained at Parisnatli, 4500 feet 
above the sea. The chief towns are Hazaribagh, Ranchi, Chaibasa 
Parulia, and Palamau. 
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Chitragaon, incorrectly spelt Chittagong, is a hilly division in eastern 
Bengal, between the Phenf and Nap rivers. It comprises the districts of 
Chitragaon (called Islamabad by the Emperor Aurangzib), of Noakhali, 
or Bhalua, and of Tiparah and Hill Tiparah. The district of Chitragaou 
is bounded to the west by the sea. 

Dhakah, strangely called Dacca by the early settlers, despite the fact that 
there is no letter “c,” except in combination with an “h,” in the 
language of the country of which it is a town, derives its name from 
Dhak, the Butea frondosa. It lies on the Vurf Ganga river, and is the 
chief town of the district and division of the same name. The division 
is bounded on the north by the Garo hills, on the east by the Silhat 
district and Hill Tiparah, on the south by the Noakhali district and the 
Bay of Bengal, and on the west by the Jasar, Patna, Bogara, and 
Rangpur districts. 

Darjiling, a mountain sanitarium in the division of Koch Bihar, near 
Sikkim. The sanitarium lies about 7000 feet above the sea. The 
distance from Calcutta is 240 miles, the whole of which can be travelled 
on a rail and steam-tramway. 

Dilexsha, The, literally “the heart-expanding; the exhilarating,” is a 
villa outside the city of Lakhnao, built by Saadat All Khan, in the 
centre of an extensive deer-park. It stands about three-quarters of a 
mile S.S.E. of the Martiniere. The building is now used as a hospital. 

Farhat Baksh Palace, the, was the royal palace in Lakhnao from the time 
of Saadat All Khan II. till 1850. It stands to the east of the Observa- 
tory and overlooks the river. The throne-room, known as the Kasr-f- 
Sultan, or Lai Barahdarf, was set apart for Royal Durbars. The gaol, 
considered the healthiest gaol in India, adjoins this palace to the south. 

Gandak, The. There are three rivers of this name — the Great, the Lesser, 
and the Little. The Great Gandak rises in the Nipal hills, and flows 
through the districts of Gorakhpur, Champaran, Muzaflarpur, Saran, 
and Patna, near which city it falls into the Ganges. The Lesser 
Gandak rises also in the Nipal hills, and flows through the districts of 
Gorakhpur and Saran, uniting in the latter district with the Ghaghra. 
The Little Gandak rises on the northern boundary of the Saran district, 
flows in a south-easterly direction for about 120 miles, then enters the 
Tirhut district, traverses it in the same direction for about seventy miles, 
where it joins the Baghmatf, which, in its turn, falls into the Great 
Gandak. 

Ghaghra, The, also called Gogra, the chief river of Oudh, rises in the Nipal 
hills, traverses in Oudh the districts of Kheri, Bahraich, Gondah, Barah 
Banki, and Faizabad; then, in the north-west provinces, those of Basti, 
Gorakhpur, and Azamgarli; then, in western Bihar, the district of 
Saran. It falls into the Ganges at Chapra, after a course of about 
600 miles. 

Ghazipur, chief town of the district of the same name in the Banaras 
division, so called after its founder, Malik Saiyid Masud Ghazi, in 
a.d. 1330. Lord Cornwallis, who succeeded Marquess Wellesley as 
Governor-General of India, died here in 1805. The district is bounded 
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on the north by the Azamgarh and Saran districts ; on the west by those 
of Jaunpur and Banaras, on the south by that of Shahabad. Its chief 
rivers are the Ganges, the Ghaghra, the Sargu, and the Gumtf. 

Gorakhpur. The division thus called is bounded to the north by Nipal, to 
the east by the Gandak, to the south by the Ghaghra, and to the west by 
Oudh. The capital, also called Gorakhpur, is on the left bank of the 
Rapti. It has an imambarah (a kind of mosque) built by one of the 
rulers of Oudh, and near it is the temple of Gorakhnath, worshipped by 
the Jains. The means of communication in this district still leave 
much to be desired. 

Gtjmti, The, rises in the mountains north of the Shahjahanpur district. It 
flows through the districts of Kherf, Lakhnao, and Sultanpur, in Oudh, 
and through those of Jaunpur and Banaras, in the North-West Provinces, 
falling into the Ganges seventeen miles north-east of Banaras. The 
length of its course is about 500 miles. 

GwAliAr, the capital of the dominions of Sindhia. It lies on the Subanrekha 
river, sixty-six miles south of Agra. Within its limits may be compre- 
hended the famous hill fort on an isolated rock 300 feet high, and about 
three miles in circumference; the Lashkar , or standing camp of the 
Maharajah, extending several miles from the north-west end of the rock; 
the old town along its eastern base ; and the cantonment of Morar, on 
the Chambal, to the north, occupied, before the Mutiny, by the Gwaliar 
contingent, officered by British officers. 

The dominions of Sindhia, known under the generic term “ Gwaliar, 
consist of several detached districts, covering an area of 29,067 square 
miles, and having a population of 3,115,857 souls. Of the districts so 
detached, the principal is bounded on the north-east by the Chambal, 
which divides it from the British districts of Agra and Itawah ; on the 
east, in a very tortuous line, by Bundelkhand and the Sagar districts ; 
on the south by the native states of Bhopal and Dhar ; on the west by 
those of Rajgarh, Jhalawar, and Kota ; and on the north-west by the 
Chambal, which separates it from the states of Karaulf and Dholpur. 
The chief rivers are the Chambal, which receives the Chumbla, the 
Sipn, the Chota Kala Sind, the Niwaj, and the Parvati, the Narbada, 
and the Sind. 

Imambarah, The great, in Lakhnao, is a kind of mosque, built by one of the 
kings of Oudh, formerly contiguous to, now incorporated in, the 
Machhf Bhawan. Its central hall, 163 feet long, 53 feet broad, and 49| 
feet high, has an arched roof without supports. The curve of the arch is 
68 feet, and the wall is 16 feet thick. The Imambarah is 303 feet 
long from east to w T est, 160 feet broad, and 62^ feet high. The reader 
will find an admirable description of this building, and of the other 
buildings in the great northern cities of India, in Murray’s Handbook of 
the Bengal Presidency , compiled on the spot by Captain Edward 
Eastwick. 

ItAwah, the chief town of the district of the same name, lies on tho left 
bank of the Jainnah. The district forms part of the Agra division. It 
is bounded to the north by the Mainpuri and Farrukhabad districts; to 
the west by the Agra district, from which it is separated by the 
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Jamnah, and the Gwaliar state; to the south by the Jamtiali; and to 
the east by the Kanhpur district. The town lies sixty-three miles 
south-east from Agra. 

Jagdispur, a town in the Shahabad district of the Patna division (western 
Bihar), ninety miles east of Banaras. About it, in and prior to 1857, 
were the ancestral estates of Kun war Singh. 

Jaipur, capital of the state of the same name in Rajputana. The state has 
an area of 15,250 square miles, and a population of two millions. It is 
bouuded on the north by Bakanfr and Hisar ; on the east by Alwar and 
Bhasalpur ; on the south by Karauli, Gwaliar, Bundi, Tonk, Mewar, 
and Ajmir; in the west by Kishngarh, Mar war and Bikamr. The 
centre is an elevated tableland, 1500 feet above the sea. The capital of 
the same name was founded by Rajah Jai Singh II. in 1723, and 
partially rebuilt and beautified by Rajah Ram Singh in 1843-0. It lies 
140 miles west from Agra, 150 south-west from Delilf, and 400 north- 
west from Allahabad. 

Jodhpur, or MIrvar, is a native state in Rajputana, lying to the east of 
Jaisalmfr and Bikamr, having an area of 37,000 square miles, and a 
population of a million and three quarters. Its principal river is the 
Lum. The capital, Jodhpur, is a town surrounded by a wall, in which 
are seventy gates, each named after the place to which it leads. A fort, 
built on a rock 800 feet above the level of the court at its base, 
commands the city. 

Kadam Rasul, a brick building in Lakhnao, about 300 yards to the east of 
the Shah Najaf. The literal meaning of its name is “ the foot of the 
prophet.” 

Kaisarb£gh, the, a palace in Lakhnao built by the last of the kings of Oudh, 
Wajid All Shah. It was begun in 1848 and finished in 1850, at a cost, 
including furniture and decorations, of £800,000. It includes the 
Badshah Manzil, built by Saadat Ali II., previously the private residence 
of the King. The ladies used to occupy apartments round the magni- 
ficent square beyond the Lakhi gate, so called from having cost a lakh of 
rupees. For a detailed description vide Murray’s Bengal. 

Kalfi, a town in the Jalaun district, N.W.P., on the right bank of the 
Jamnah, was a very important place under Muhammadan rule. It 
lies forty-five miles south-west of Kanhpur. 

KAnauj, a town on the Kali Nadi, near its confluence with the Ganges, in 
the Furrulrhabad district. Before the Muhammadan invasion it was the 
most famous city in India. It is now too ruinous for the ordinary 
geographer to do it reverence. Yet it was mentioned by Ptolemy 
(a.d. 140). Here Humayun was finally defeated by Sher Shah, in May, 
1540. 

Katak, a town and district in Orfsa, strangely miscalled by the barbarians 
who first visited it “ Cuttack,” -which misnomer has been as barbarously 
perpetuated and retained. The district, covering an area of 3178 square 
miles, and watered by the Mahanadi, and its branch, the Katjuri; by 
the Brahmam, and its branch, the Kharsua ; and by the Baitaram ; ia 
hilly in its western, and low and swampy in its eastern sections. The 
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population is about a million and a half. The town of the same name, 
also called Katak Banaras, lies on the right bank of the Mahanadf. It 
was built, 1200 a.d., by Anang Bhfm Deo, King of Orfsa. 

Moti M ah all, The, includes three buildings in Lakhnao. That, properly 
called by the name, is at the north end of the enclosure. It was built 
by Saadat Ali Khan. Along the river face Gliazi u’d dm built the 
Muharak Manzil to the east of the old bridge of boats, and the Shah 
Manzil close to the bridge. In this latter used to take place the wild 
beast fights so dear to the rulers of Oudh. 

Multan, the chief town and fortress of the district of the same name, lying 
between the Satlaj, the Chinab, and the Ravi, and having a population 
of over half a million. The town lies four miles from the left bank of 
the Chinab. It is one of the bulwarks of India. 

NipAl, an independent state in the mountainous range to the north of 
Bihar and Oudh. It is 500 miles long from east to west, and about 160 
broad. It is mostly mountainous ; but behind the lower range of the 
Himalayas are long, narrow, fertile valleys, about 4000 feet above the 
level of the sea, well watered and cultivated. The population numbers 
two millions. Of these 270,000 are aboriginal, called Newars, Buddhists. 
The remainder are Gurkhas, who conquered the Newars about the year 
1700 A.D. 

OrisA, once a kingdom, then a province; now a division, comprising the 
districts of Katak, Puri, or Jaganath, Baleswar, sometimes, but in- 
correctly called Balasor, and nineteen tributary Mahalls. The division 
is bounded on the north and north-east by Chutia Nagpur and Bengal ; 
on the east and south-east by the Bay of Bengal ; on the south by the 
Madras Presidency ; and on the west by the Central Provinces. 
Exclusive of the Tributary Mahalls, it has an area of 9053 square 
miles, and a population of nearly four millions. Consult Murray’s 
Handbook to Bengal for a graphic account of the journey from Calcutta 
to Puri and Katak. 

PurniA, a district in Eastern Bihar (q. v.) between Bhagalpur and Nipal, 
with an area of 4957 square miles, and a population of a million and 
three quarters. The chief station, also called Purnia, lies on both banks 
of the Little Kusf river, 78 miles to the north-east of Bhagalpur ; 283 
miles north-west of Calcutta ; and 98 miles south-west from Darjiling. 

RAjputAnA, a tract of Western India, so called from its being inhabited 
mainly by Rajputs. It is bounded on the north-east by the Panjab and 
North-Western Provinces; on the south-east by the Indur and Gwaliar 
states ; on the south-west by Barodah and the districts of Bombay ; on 
the west by Sindh ; and on the north-west by the state of Bahawalpur. 
It has an area of 129,750 square miles, and a population slightly in 
excess of ten millions. The states within it, all of which are under 
British protection, are, Bikamr, east of Bahawalpur ; Jaisalmir, south- 
west of Bikamr; Kishngarh, between Ajmir and Jaipur; Karauli, 
between Jaipur and Dholpilr; Alwar, north of Jaipur and west of 
Mathura ; Tonk ; Dholpur ; Udaipur or Mewar, south of Ajmfr ; Donga- 
pur ; Banswara, south-east of Dongapur ; Partabgarh, north of Bansward ; 
Jaipur; Jodhpur, or Marwar; Bharatpur ; Bundi ; Kota; Jhalawar; and 
Siroln. 
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Uamganga, the eastern, a river of the Kumaun district rising on the 
southern declivity of the main chain of the Himalayas, at an elevation of 
9000 feet. It holds a course generally south-easterly for about fifty-five 
miles, to Ramesar (in the Kumaun district, 1500 feet above the sea- 
level), where it unites with the Surja. 

Ramganga, the western, rises in the southern declivity of the slopes of the 
Himalayas, not far from the eastern river of the same name ; runs for 
twenty miles in a south-easterly direction ; theu becomes south-westerly, 
and so continues to its exit from the hills, ninety miles from its source. 
Ten miles further on it takes a southerly direction, holds it for fifteen 
miles, then receives, on its right, the waters of the Koh, and a little further 
on, on its left, those of the Sunka. Sixty miles lower it is augmented by 
the waters of the Deoha or Garah. Ten miles below this last confluence it 
falls into the Ganges nearly opposite the ancient city of Kanauj (q. v.). 
Its whole course is about 373 miles. 

Rohilkhaxd, a division of the North-West Provinces, bounded by the 
Ganges, by Oudh, and by Kumaun, and watered by the Ramganga, the 
Kosila, the Ganges, and the Ghaghra. It has an area of 10,882 square 
miles and a population slightly in excess of five millions. It is divided 
into the districts of Bijnaur, Muradabad, Badaun, Bareli, Shahjahanpur, 
and the Tarai Parganahs. It includes also the territory of the Nawab of 
Rampur. 

RIpti, The, rises in the sub-Himalayan ranges of Nipal, and, after many 
windings, enters the plains of Oudh, which it traverses in a south- 
easterly direction for ninety miles, passing through the Bahraich and 
Gondah districts. After running 400 miles it falls into the Ghaghra 
shortly before that river joins the Ganges. Its tributary, the Burba 
Rapti, has a course of 134 miles. 

Shah Najaf, The, a palace built in Lakhnao by Ghazi u*d dm Haidar, the 
first king of Oudh, in memory of a town in Arabia, where Ali, the 
successor of the Prophet, was buried. It stands about 350 yards to 
the east of the Moti Mahall, and 180 yards south of the west bank of 
the Gumtf. It is a white mosque of scanty elevation, with an enormous 
dome. 

Silhat, sometimes but barbarously spelt “ Sylhet,” is a district in the 
Dhakah division, having an area of 5440 square miles, and a population 
of over 1,700,000 souls. The northern, eastern, and southern parts of 
the district are hilly. Its principal river, on the banks of which lies 
the chief station, also called Silhat, is the Surma, which rises in Kachhar 
and falls into the Brahmaputra. Its chief products are lime, timber, 
oranges, ginger, and tea. 

S6n, The, rises in the elevated table-land of Amarkautak in the Bilaspur 
district of the central provinces, at about 3500 feet above the sea level, 
and flows northerly through an intricate chain of hills till it strikes the 
Kaimur range, the dividing range between the Jabalpur and Shahabad 
districts. From this point it takes an easterly course till it falls into 
the Ganges, about ten miles above Danapur, having meandered about 
465 miles. In its lower section, of upwards of 160 miles, it first flows 
across the British district of Mirzapur, and then, passing into western 
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Bih&r, separates Shahabad from Gaya and Patna. The Son is crossed 
by the grand trunk road from Calcutta to the north-west on a stone 
causeway, and lower down, near Koelnar, the East India railway has 
been carried across it on a lattice girder bridge. 

T£ra, or TIrawali, Kothi, The, the observatory, or star house, at Lakhnao, 
was built by Nasir u’d dm Haidar under the superintendence of Colonel 
Wilcox, Astronomer Royal. In 1857 the famous Maulavf, Ahmad 
Ullah, of Faizabad, had his head-quarters here, and here were held the 
councils of war. 

Tibhut, a district in western Bihar, between Nipal and the Ganges, with an 
area of 6343 square miles and a population of four and a half millions. 
It is watered by the Ganges, the Gandak, and the Baghmatf. To the 
north of it are the swampy forests of the Tarai. It comprises the towns 
of MuzafFanpur, Hajipur; near it, Sonpur, famous for its fair, and 
Darbangha, the seat of the Tirhut Rajahs. The district produces indigo, 
cereals, sugar, tobacco, opium, and saltpetre. 

TIsta, The, flows from the Chatamu Lake, Thibet, through Sikkim, for 
about ninety-seven miles, marking the boundary between the Sikkim 
and Darjiling districts for some distance till it receives the waters of the 
Great Ranjit. It then turns southward, and traverses the Darjiling and 
Jalpaigurf districts in a south-easterly direction, then the Rangpur 
district. In the two last-named districts it is navigable, though naviga- 
tion is often difficult. Finally, after a tortuous course of 313 miles from 
its source, it falls into the Brahmaputra. The Tista is noted for frequent 
and violent changes in its course. 
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BOOK X.— THE RECOX QUEST OF THE NORTH-WEST. 
[September — December 1857.] 



CHAPTER I. 

THE STORMING OF DEHLI. 

I take up the history of the siege of Dehli from the 1st Sep- 
tember. Nicholson’s great victory at Najafgarh, 
gained the 25th August, had not only forced the Septl * 
enemy within their defences, but had ensured the Dehi?! ege ° f 
safety of the siege-train then in progress from 
Firuzpur. From that moment, then, preparations were set on 
foot for the carrying out of active operations for the capture of 
the place. 

It was not, indeed, without much misgiving that the com- 
mander of the besieging army, Major-General Archdale Wilson, 
had given his consent to the adoption of a measure the success 
of which, he considered, would depend on accident.* In an 
elaborate letter, addressed on the 20th of August to the chief 
engineer, Major Baird Smith, General Wilson, dwelling with 
considerable emphasis on the difficulties that had 
attended the progress of the siege — on the fact that ?f and 
he and his army had in reality occupied the position Wilson 
of a besieged force — -had announced his intention of 
commencing offensive operations against the city on the arrival 



* His own words were: “It is evident to me that the results of the 
proposed operations will be thrown on the hazard of a die.” 
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of the siege-train from Firuzpur, though with no “ hope of being 
able to take the place until supported by the force from below.” 
He concluded his letter — the contents of which he intended to 
send to the Governor-General as a justification of his conduct — 
with a request that Major Baird Smith would favour him with 
such remarks and emendations as his experience as Chief 
Engineer might suggest.* 



* The entire letter, a perusal of which will make clear the position before 
Dehli at the date on which it was written (20th August, 1857), runs as 
follows : “ A letter has been received from the Governor-General urging our 
immediately taking Dehli, and he seems angry.that it was not done long ago. 

I wish to explain to him the true state of affairs : that Dehli is seven miles 
in circumference, filled with an immense fanatical Musalman population, 
garrisoned by full 40,000 soldiers armed and disciplined by ourselves, with 
114 pieces of heavy artillery mounted on the walls, with the largest magazine 
of shot, shell, and ammunition in the Upper Provinces at their disposal, 
besides some sixty pieces of field artillery, all of our own manufacture, and 
manned by artillerymen drilled and taught by ourselves ; that the Fort itself 
has been made so strong by perfect flanking defences erected by our own 
engineers, and a glacis which prevents our guns breaking the walls lower 
than eight feet from the top, without the labour of a regular siege and sap — 
for which the force and artillery sent against it has been quite inadequate ; 
that an attempt to blow in the gates and escalade the walls was twice 
contemplated, but that it was considered, from the state of 'preparation 
against such attack on the part of the rebels, such an attempt would in- 
evitably have failed, and have caused the most irreparable disaster to our 
cause ; and that, even if we had succeeded in forcing our way into the place, 
the small force disposable for the attack would have been most certainly lost 
in the numerous streets of so large a city, and have been cut to pieces. It 
was, therefore, considered advisable to confine our efiorts to holding the 
position we now occupy, which is naturally strong, and has been daily 
rendered more so by our engineers, until the force coming up from below 
could join to co-operate in the attack. That since the command of the force 
has devolved on me I have considered it imperatively necessary to adopt the 
same plan as the only chance of safety to the Empire, and that I strongly 
urge upon his Lordship the necessity of his ordering General Havelocks, or 
some other force, marching upon Dehli as soon as possible. The force under 
my command is, and has been since the day we took our position, actually 
besieged by the mutineers, who, from the immense extent of suburbs and 
gardens extending nearly to the walls of the town, have such cover for their j 
attacks that it has been very difficult to repel them, and at the same time to , 
inflict such a loss as would deter a repetition of them. They have frequently 
been driven back with loss, but they immediately take refuge under the grape 
fire of their heavy guns on the city walls, and, on our retirement, re-occupied 
their former positions; every such attack upon them has entailed a heavy 
loss upon our troops, which we can ill spare, and has done us little good. I 
shall be reinforced by a siege-train from Firuzpur by the end of this or the 
beginning of next month, when I intend to commence more offensive 
operations against the city ; but I cannot hold out any hope of being able to 
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Who and what sort of a man w r as he to whom the commander 
of the besieging army, at this important conjuncture, made his 
earnest appeal ? Major Baird Smith was an honour 
even to the Corps of Engineers. To a knowledge Baird Smith ' 
founded on extensive reading, to a mind which had thought 
out the several ^problems pertaining to Indian administration, 
he added a power of prompt and decisive action rarely bestowed 
except upon the senior wranglers of the University of Nature. 
He had travelled much, had mastered the several methods in 
which, in the countries of continental Europe, science, and 
especially the engineering science, had been laid under contri- 
bution to develop the latent forces of nature ; and in India, had, 
as the administrative agent to whom was entrusted the comple- 
tion of the Ganges Canal, applied the experience thus acquired 
to the perfection of that great work. The genius which could 
grasp great schemes of administrative reform was equally at 
home in the performance of those duties with which the military 
side of his profession brought him into contact. Chief Engineer 
of the army before Dehll, he had brought to the performance 
of his duties the large mind, the profound knowledge, the 
prompt decision which had characterised him in his civil work. 
Neither the shock and pain caused by a wound, nor the weak- 
ness and emaciation produced by a severe attack of camp 
scurvy, aggravated by diarrhoea, depressed his spirit or lessened 
his energies. Refusing to be placed on the sick list, though 
assured that mortification would be the consequence of a con- 
tinued use of his wounded leg, Baird Smith clung to the last 
to the performance of his duty. The advice which he gave to 
General Wilson proved that never was his courage higher, 

take the place until supported by the force from below. As an artillery 
officer, I have no hesitation in giving my opinion that the attack on Dehlf, 
garrisoned and armed as it now is, is as arduous an undertaking as was the 
attack on Bharatpur in 1825-26, for which 25,000 troops and 100 pieces of 
artillery were not considered too large a force. I enclose a return of the 
original force which was sent down to capture this strong place, and also a 
return of the present effective force, including sick and wounded, from which 
his Lordship will see how desperate would have been any attempt to take the 
city by assault, more especially as the mutineers keep a large portion of their 
force encamped outside the city walls, who, on our assaulting the city, could 
easily attack and capture our camp, with all our hospitals, stores, and 
ammunition, unless a strong provision was made against it. Something of 
this sort I intend forwarding to the Governor- General, and shall be glad if 
you will return this with such remarks and emendations as your experience as 
Chief Engineer suggests.” 
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never were the tone and temper of his mind more healthy, than 
when, bowed down by two diseases and suffering acutely from his 
wound, he seemed a livid wreck of the man he once had been. 

It was to such a man that "Wilson appealed. The answer 
was clear, emphatic, decisive. Baird Smith was for action, for 
prompt and immediate action. True it is, he 
There asons reasoned, the besieged are more numerous than the 
enced Baird" besiegers ; true it is their resources are greater, 
vi8e t imme d " ^ heir position is formidable, their defences are strong, 
diate action. But in war something must be risked. In his 
opinion the risk of a repulse in a well-contrived and 
well-organised assault was infinitely less than the risk which 
would attend the waiting during a long and uncertain period 
for reinforcements from below. The waiting for reinforcements 
involved inaction — an inaction which might last for weeks. 
Such inaction, at a time when the Panjab, denuded of its last 
troops, was quivering in the balance, involved a risk greater 
even than the risk of a repulse before the walls of the city. 
Nor was this last danger so great, in Baird Smith’s estimation, 
as the General seemed to consider. He believed that it would 
be possible, by skilfully preparing and effectively delivering an 
assault, to reduce it to a small proportion. He gave the fullest 
expression, in his reply, to these convictions, and concluded by 
urging the General to prepare for and to deliver that assault 
without delay — before the enemy should have time to strengthen 
his position within and without the beleaguered city. 

These arguments, forcible, clear, based on logic and reason, 
had their natural effect on General Wilson. Though he did 
not share to the full Baird Smith’s opinions as to the probable 
result of an assault, he was brought to regard the 
though with-* risk which would thus be encountered as consider- 
ont being ably less than the risk which would be involved by 

convince inaction. He yielded * then, and directed the Chief 

Engineer to prepare a plan of attack. 



* General Wilson wrote thus on Baird Smith’s memorandum: “It is 
evident to me that the results of the proposed operations will be thrown on 
the hazard of a die ; but, under the circumstances in which I am placed, I am 
willing to try this hazard — the more so as I cannot suggest any other plan to 
meet our difficulties. I cannot, however, help being of opinion that the 
chances of success, under such a heavy fire as the working parties will be 
fcxposed to, are anything but favourable. I yield, however, to the judgment 
If the Chief Engineer.” 
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The reluctant assent of General Wilson threw, practically, 
upon the shoulders of his Chief Engineer the responsibility for 
the assault. Far from shrinking from the burden, Baird Smith 
eagerly seized it. In conjunction with his second in command, 
Captain Alexander Taylor, a most able and inde- 
fatigable member of the same corps, one of those men 
who, once tried in difficult circumstances, are found 
to be indispensable, he submitted a plan — previously 
prepared, but subject to alteration resulting from 
daily-gained experience — simple, bold, and effective — easily 
workable, on the sole condition of hearty and zealous co-opera- 
tion and obedience on the part of his subordinates. The result 
showed how well placed was the confidence bestowed by the 
Chief Engineer in the officers serving under his orders. 

Before adverting to that plan, I propose to lay before the 
reader a short description of the defences of, and the approaches 
do Dehli. 

The characteristic features of the place were, at the time, 
thus officially described by Baird Smith : “ The 
eastern face rests on the Jamnah, and during the 
season of the year when our operations were carried 
on the stream may be described as washing the base 
of the walls. All access to a besieger on the river front is there- 
fore impracticable. The defences here consist of an irregular 
wall, with occasional bastions and towers, and about one half 
of the length of the river face is occupied by the palace of the 
King of Dehlf, and its out- work, the old Mughul fort of Selim- 
garh. The river may be described as the chord of a rough arc 
formed by the remaining defences at the place. These consist 
of a succession of bastioned fronts, the connection being very 
long, and the out- works limited to one crown- work at the Ajmir 
gate, and martello towers mounting a single gun at such points 
as require additional flanking fire to that given by the bastions 
themselves. The bastions are small, generally mounting three 
guns in each face, two in each flank, and one in the embrasure 
at the salient. They are provided with masonry parapets 
about twelve feet in thickness, and have a relief of about sixteen 
feet above the plane of site. The curt lin consists of a simple 
masonry wall or rampart sixteen feet in height, eleven feet 
thick at top, and fourteen or fifteen at bottom. This main wall 
carries a parapet loop-holed for musketry, eight feet in height 
and eight feet in thickness. The whole of the land front is 
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covered by a berm of variable width, ranging from sixteen to 
thirty feet, and having a scarp wall eight feet high. Exterior 
to this is a dry ditch, of about twenty-five feet in width, and 
from sixteen to twenty feet in depth. The counterscarp is 
simply an earthen slope easy to descend. The glacis is a very 
short one, extending only fifty or sixt} T yards from the counter- 
scarp. Using general terms, it covers from the besiegers’ view 
from half to one third of the height of the walls of the place. 
The defences, in a word, are ‘ modernised ’ forms of ancient 
works that existed when the city fell before Lord Lake’s army 
in 1803. They extend about seven miles in circumference, and 
include an area of about three square miles. On the western 
side of Dehli there appear the last out-lying spurs of the 
Aravalli mountains, and represented here by a low ridge, which 
disappears at its intersection with the Jamnah, about two miles 
above the place. The drainage from the eastern slope of the 
ridge finds its way to the river along the northern and the 
north-western faces of the city, and has formed there a succes- 
sion of parallel or connected ravines of considerable depth. By 
taking advantage of these hollow ways admirable cover was 
constantly obtained for the troops, and the labour of the siege 
was materially reduced. The whole of the exterior of the place 
presents an extraordinary mass of old buildings of all kinds, of 
thick brushwood, and occasional clumps of forest trees, giving 
great facilities for cover, which, during the siege operations at 
least, proved to be on the whole more favourable to us than to 
the enemy.” 

Such being the place, the plan of assaulting it traced by 
Baird Smith and Taylor may thus be described. 

It was inevitable that the attack should be made on the 
northern face of the fortress — the face represented 
at£ck. fthe by the Mori, Kashmir, and Water bastions, and the 
curtain walls connecting them. These connecting 
curtains were merely parapets, wide enough only for musketry 
fire. It had been in the power of the enemy greatly to 
strengthen these defences by pulling down the adjacent 
buildings, and on their ruins erecting a rampart, from which 
a continued fire of heavy guns should be concentrated on an 
attacking force. In neglecting, as a rule, to use the advantage 
thus open to them, the rebel leaders added another example to 
many preceding it, of the absence from their councils of a really 
capable commander. The neglect was likely to be fatal to 
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the defence, for it enabled the besiegers to concentrate on 
the curtains a fire sufficient to crush the defenders’ fire and 
to effect breaches through which the infantry could be launched 
against the town. 

The plan of the Chief Engineer, then, was to crush the fire 
of the Mori bastion at the north-west corner of the city. That 
fire silenced, the advance on the extreme left, which was 
covered by the river, would be secure, and there the assault 
would be delivered. 

The simple wisdom of this plan will be at once recognised. 
In the first place the advance was effectually covered 
by the river on one flank, and partially so by trees Jn/SomJ 
and brushwood in front. The assault delivered, the 
assailants would not be at once involved in narrow streets, 
but there would be a space comparatively open in which they 
could act. 

On the 6th September all the reinforcements which could be 
expected, together with the siege-train, had arrived 
in camp. The effective rank and file, of all arms, Effe e c ^ e ’ 
amounted to eight thousand seven hundred and number of 
forty-eight men, of whom three thousand three force esiesiDS 
hundred and seventeen were Europeans. In line 
with, and acting with them, were two thousand two hun- 
dred native levies from Kashmir, and some hundreds from 
Jhind. 

The evening of the 7th was fixed upon for the commencement 
of the tracing of the battiries which were to assail 
the northern face of the city. On that day General ep ' 
Wilson issued to the troops an order, in which he announced to 
them that the time was drawing near when he 
trusted their labours would be over, and they would Genera^ 
be rewarded for all their past exertions, and for the nounces^o" 
fatigue still before them, by the capture of the city. 18 

Much, he reminded the infantry, still remained to assault, 
be accomplished. They had to aid and assist the 
engineers alike in the erection of the batteries and in acting as 
covering parties ; and, when the way should be 
smoothed for them by the scientific branches of the SeinfaStry! 0 
service, they would have to dare death in the 
breach. When it should come to that point it would be 
necessary for them to keep well together, to push on in compact 
and unbroken masses. 
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As for the artillery, their work, General Wilson warned 
them, would be harder than any they had till then 
encountered. He expressed, at the same time, his 
confidence that the members of that branch of the 
service would bring to the performance of that harder work the 
same cheerfulness and the same pluck which had characterised 
their labours up to that time. 

Reminding the troops of the cruel murders committed on 
their officers and their comrades, as well as on their 
regarding wives and children, General Wilson declared that, 
?he & fbe! ° whilst the troops should spare the women and children 
who might fall in their way, they should give no 
quarter to the mutineers. 

Upon the regimental officers he impressed the necessity of 
keeping their men together, of preventing plunder, 
to the of carrying out the directions of the engineers. The 

officers? tal Major-General concluded by asserting his confidence 
that a brilliant termination of their labours would 
follow a zealous enforcement by the troops of his directions. 

Before detailing the work which, on the evening of the 7th, 
followed the issue of this order, it is necessary to inform the 
reader that at the suggestion of Major Charles Reid,* who 
commanded on the ridge, a light battery had been erected on 
the night of the 6th upon the plateau of the ridge close to the 
Sami’ House. The object of this battery, known as 
Reid’s battery, was to keep the ground clear and to 
protect the contemplated new heavy battery, No, 1, 
construction. Reid’s battery contained eight light 
9-pounders, and two 24-pound howitzers, and was 
commanded by Captain Remmington. 

To return. — On the evening of the day on which General 
Wilson’s order was issued the engineers commenced their work. 
In pursuance of the resolve to trace out a battery, the fire from 
which should crush the Mori bastion, Captain 
Taylor and Alexander Taylor, assisted by Captain Medley, 
No. /battery, proceeded at sunset, accompanied by half-a-dozen 
sappers, to Hindu Rao’s house. A. site had pre- 
viously been selected to the left of the Sami’ House, below the 
ridge on the open plain, and within seven hundred yards of the 
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* Now General Sir Charles Reid, G.C.B. 
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the 6th and covered over with grass and brushwood. These 
were found untouched by the enemy. The two engineers at 
once set to work to trace a battery on this spot. The battery, 
styled No. 1 battery, was divided into two sections. 

The right section, commanded by Major Brind,* section ht 
intended to receive five 18-pounders and one 8-inch 
howitzer, was to silence the Mori bastion, and to prevent it 
from interfering with the real attack on the left ; the left 
section, armed with four 24-pounders, under the command of 
Major Kaye, was designed to keep down the fire from the 
Kashmir bastion until the order to assault it should be given. 
These two sections were to be connected by a trench 
which, carried on beyond the left section, would section, 
communicate with the deep nullah close to the rear, 
and form a sort of first parallel, giving good cover to the 
guard of the trenches. 

The tracing of this battery had but just been completed 
when a strong covering party of Reid’s Gurkhas 
arrived. Camels with fascines and gabions followed, ^mpiS. 8 
and the work progressed rapidly during the night. 

The working parties were but little disturbed by the enemy, 
three well-directed showers of grape from the Mori alone 
reaching them. 

In order to draw off the enemy’s attention as much as 
possible, Major Reid, who was with Taylor and Medley, sent 
directions to Captain Remmington to keep up a 
constant fire on the Mori bastion. This had the ^efirefrom 
desired effect, for the Mori at once opened on Reid’s 
battery and the Sami’ House, and did not again as lon ‘ 
molest the working parties. Indeed the enemy did not discover 
till the day dawned this fresh work upon which the besiegers 
had been engaged. Much to their dismay they beheld Brind’s 
battery all but completed. Though great efforts had been 



* Afterwards General Sir James Brind, K.O.B. He died at a ripe age last 
year (1888). General Wilson’s orders in writing, and verbally given by 
the Assistant Adjutant-General of Artillery, Edwin Johnson, were to the 
effect that Major Brind, commanding the Foot Artillery of the Dehli Field 
Force, was to command the Key, or No. 1 battery; Majors Frank Turner and 
Edward Kaye being attached for the subordinate command of the right and 
left wings. Major Turner being struck down by serious illness, the left wing 
was placed under charge of Major Kaye, supervised throughout by Major 
Brind. 
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made, however, all was not ready in it, and but one gun was in 
position as the morning of the 8th dawned. The 
rebels on the Mori bastion were not slow to notice 
the results of the work of that long night. Instan- 
taneously they took measures to demolish it. With, 
the daylight there poured on the barely armed 
battery showers of grape and round shot. So- 
terrible and so incessant was the fire, that almost eveiy man. 
who ventured from the protection of the battery was knocked 
over. To this storm the defenders of the battery had but one 
gun to reply. Major James Brind, one of the heroes 
Brind’s 0 f this long siege, who, as already stated, commanded 
exertions. the entire No. 1 battery, noting this, dragged, by 
great exertion, a howitzer to the rear, and fired over 
the parapet at the Mori. The fire of the enemy still poured 
in, however, fierce, incessant, relentless. Emboldened by the 
weakness of the British reply, they even thought 
it might be possible to carry by assault the newly 
made battery. With this object they despatched 
a body of cavalry and infantry from the Lahor gate. 
This little force, emerging from the gate with 
resolution, took at once the direction of the battery. But they 
had not gone far when they encountered a hot fire from the 
18-pounder and howitzer in the right section of No. 1 battery, 
from the guns on the ridge, and the light guns on the plateau. 
This threw them into confusion — a confusion changed into a 
rout by the opportune discharge of a volley of grape from 
Brind’s battery. The volley sent them back faster than they 
had come. All this time the men in this battery had been 
working hard, and, though pelted incessantly from 
the Mori bastion, they soon succeeded in finishing a 
second platform, then a third, soon after a fourth 
and a fifth. On the completion of each platform the 
gun placed on it opened at once on the enemy. The effect 
of the fire, thus gradually increasing, was soon felt on the Mori. 

In Major Brind the officers and men possessed a 
render?the d commander of great perseverance, rare energy, a 
fes? harm " s t ron g will, and a thorough knowledge of his 
profession. Under his skilful direction the shot 
from the battery told with tremendous and unceasing effect on 
the masonry bastion. Gradually the fire from it diminished; 
by the afternoon it ceased altogether. The bastion was then 
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a heap of ruins, and although the enemy, displaying rare 
courage, managed to replace the heavy guns in succession to 
those knocked over, and to discharge them at the battery, the 
want of cover made it deadly work, and their fire soon 
languished. One part of the Engineer’s plan had thus been 
carried out. The Mori bastion had been made harmless. 
Heavy fire was, however, continued upon it from the right 
section and from the ridge until the night before the assault 
was delivered. 

Whilst the right section of the battery had thus been blazing; 
away at the Mori, the 24-pounders in the left section 
under Major Kaye had been doing their work well, Jctio? 1 
their fire directed on the Kashmir bastion. This 
fire was continued day and night until noon on the 10th, when, 
the batteiy caught fire from the constant discharge 
of our own guns. The sand-bags first caught the is destroyed 
flame, then the fascines, made of dry brushwood, the mh. U 
and at length the whole battery was in a blaze, 
which it was feared might extend to the right section and 
expense magazine. 

Lieutenant Lockhart,* attached to Reid’s Gurkhas, was at 
the time on duty with two companies of the regiment 
in the connecting trench between the two sections. Gallantry 
The necessity to extinguish the fire was so apparent LocSrt nant 
to him, that he at once suggested to Major Kaye 
whether it might not be possible to save the battery by working 
from the outside and top of the parapet. Kaye replied that he 
thought something might be done if a party were to take sand- 
bags to the top, cut them, and smother the fire with the sand. 
Lockhart instantly jumped on to the parapet, followed by six 
or seven Gurkhas, and began the work in the manner suggested. 
The enemy were not slow to discover what had happened, and, 
determined that the flames should not be extinguished, they at 
once brought every gun to bear on the blazing battery, pouring 
in a deadly fire of grape and musketry. Two of the Gurkhas 
fell dead, and Lockhart rolled over the parapet with a shot 
through his jaw. The shot, penetrating through the right 
cheek, passed under his tongue, and went out through the left 
cheek, smashing the right jaw to pieces. f The men, however, 

* Lieutenant Lockhart afterwards commanded, as Colonel Lockhart, the 
107th Foot. 

t The noble example set by Lockhart was witnessed by Major Reid, and; 
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persevered, and eventually succeeded, by means of the sand 
from the sand-bags, in extinguishing the fire, but the section 
was destroyed. 

To return to the 7th. At the same time that the batteries 
just referred to were traced on the right, preliminary arrange- 
ments for the real attack had been made on the left. On the 
evening of the 7th, Kudsiabagh and Ludlow Castle were 
occupied by strong pickets, No opposition was offered to this 
occupation, the mutineers being impressed with the idea that 
ge t g the real attack would be made on the Mori. With 

Toeing of these two posts strongly occupied as supports, the 

battery engineers were able, on the evening of the 8th, to 
trace out battery No. 2. This trace was made in 
front of Ludlow Castle, and five hundred yards from the 
Kashmir gate. Like battery No. 1 — called, after the command- 
ant, Brind’s battery — it was divided into two portions, the 
right half being intended for seA r en heavy howitzers and two 
18-pounders; the left, about two hundred yards distant, for 
nine 24-pounders. The fire from these two portions was in- 
tended to silence the fire from the Kashmir bastion, to knock 
away the parapet right and left that gave cover to the defenders, 



mentioned as a case -worthy, he considered, of the Victoria Cross. Un- 
fortunately Reid’s pencil reports, like many more despatches of his written 
daily from the ridge in pencil and under fire, were destroyed by General 
Wilson, as, being written in pencil and not in the regulated form, he could 
not consider them as “ official.” It thus happened that, when General Wilson 
penned his final despatch, he had none of Reid’s pencil notes and reports to 
refer to. Reid subsequently represented that his recommendations had not 
been attended to ; that he had again and again brought to notice the gallant 
conduct of the officers of the 60th Rifles and others who had served under him ,* 
and at length he himself sent in a supplementary despatch, through Colonel 
Norman, then Acting Adjutant-General. The reply he received was that in 
Lord Clyde’s opinion “the time had altogether passed for publishing any 
further despatches relative to services of officers at Dehli, which, however 
meritorious, are now of old date.” This was in February 1S59. Prior to this, 
Reid had been urging General Wilson to take notice of his recommendations. 
But it was in vain. Neither his pencil notes written under fire, nor his 
reports after the siege, were ever properly attended to, and many deserving 
officers were consequently left unrewarded. Among these was Captain John 
Fisher, second in command of the Sirmur Battalion, who was on the ridge 
with the regiment throughout the siege, who commanded it during the 
assault, and who was the only officer out of nine who escaped being wounded. 
This officer did not even receive a brevet. For the same reason Major Reid’s 
appreciatory mention of the services of the Engineer and Artillery officers, 
expressed in the strongest language, remained unpublished. 
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ancl to open the main breach by which the place was to be 
stormed.* 

Warned by the experience of Brind’s battery, no attempt was 
made to complete battery No. 2 in one night. On the 8th the 
tracing alone was completed. The wisdom of this cautions 
mode of proceeding was made clear the following 
day, when a sharp fire of shot, of shell, and of J h e e n e £®“ y 
musketry was opened from the Kashmir and Water upon it? 
bastions, and the Selimgarh, on the positions newly 
occupied. Little damage, however, was effected, and the work 
was pushed forward during the nights of the 9th 
and 10th. Before dawn of the 11th the battery had ep * U * 
been completed and armed, and it was then unmasked. Major 
Campbell commanded the left section of it, and Major Kaye — 
transferred from the ignited left section of battery No. 1 — the 
right, but the former officer having been wounded on the evening 
of the 11th, Captain Edwin Johnson, f Assistant Adjutant- 
General of Artillery, then serving in the battery, succeeded to 
the command, and held it to the moment of assault, when he 
resumed his place on General Wilson’s staff. 

The third battery was not completed before that night. This 
battery was traced by Captain Medley the evening 
of the 9th. With a boldness which was not rare, a ery °' 
but the display of which, in this instance, testified to remark- 
able negligence on the part of the enemy, the engineers, sup- 
ported by volunteers, both officers and men, from the Artillery 
and 9th Lancers, traced this battery within one hundred and 
sixty yards of the Water bastion. Seeking for a fit site for the 
battery, the director of the attack, Captain Medley, discovered a 
small ruined building, an out-office of the Custom House — a 
large edifice within one hundred and sixty yards of the Water 
bastion, and totally unoccupied by the enemy. Captain Medley 
took possession of the Custom House, and determined to trace 



* These and the other details describing the plans of the engineers have 
been taken chiefly from a work entitled A Year’s Campaigning in India. This 
book — written by Captain, afterwards Lieutenant-Colonel, Julius George 
Medley, R.E., himself a distinguished actor in the scenes he describes — gives 
an account of the proceedings at this memorable epoch of the siege, which 
may be almost styled authoritative, confirmed as it has been by the testimony 
of distinguished officers who took part in the preliminaries to the assault. 
Colonel Medley died about five years ago. 
f Now Lieutenant-General Sir Edwin Johnson, G.C.B. 
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the battery inside the small ruined building referred to, the 
outer wall of which would conceal the work and give cover to 
the workmen. This daring measure completely succeeded. 
Though the enemy, suspecting something, though not the actual 
truth, peppered our workmen incessantly, these never flinched. 
When one man fell another would take his place.* Working 
in this way, the battery was finished and armed by the night 
of the 11th. 

Another battery, Xo. 4, for four heavy mortars, commanded 
Battery No 4 Major Tombs, was traced and armed on the night 
of the 10th in a safe spot in the Kudsiabagh itself, 
ready to open fire when required. 

The mutineers had by this time become alive to the fact that 
it was not from the right, but from the left, that the 
The enemy real attack was to issue. With an alacrity worthy 

point from of the highest praise they at once decided upon 

Attack Is to measures which, if commenced but forty-eight hours 

be made, earlier, would have effectually baffled the attack. 

Seeing the effect which the fire from the still masked 
batteries must produce, they set to work to mount heavy guns 
along the long curtain. In other convenient nooks, out of 
reach of the fire of the attack, they mounted light guns. 

Taking advantage, too, of the broken ground before 
measure to them, they m &de in one night an advanced trench 

. repel it. parallel to the left attack, and three hundred and 

fifty yards from it, covering the whole of their front. 
This trench they lined with infantry. 

The heavy guns could not be mounted behind the long 
curtain in time to anticipate the attack ; but at 
Seethe 1 daybreak, on the morning of the 11th, the light 
new batteries, guns above alluded to opened an enfilading attack 
from the right, whilst the muskets from the infantry 



* Pandi did not know what we were at, but at any rate he knew the 
people were working in that direction, and he served out such a liberal supply 
of musketry and shell that night that the working party lost thirty-nine men 
killed and wounded. It was wonderful indeed to see with what courage the 
men worked. 

“ They were merely the unarmed Pioneers I have described above, and. not 
meant to be fighting men. With the passive courage so common to natives, 
as man after man was knocked over, they would stop a moment, weep a little 
over their fallen friend, pop his body in a row along with the rest, and then 
work on as before.” — Medley. 
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in the new trench began a hot and unceasing fire. For a time 
there was no answer. But at 8 o’clock the two 
sections of No. 2 battery, unmasked, replied. They Effective 
began with a salvo from the nine 24-pounders — a No. 2 battery, 
salvo greeted by cheers from the men in the battery. 

The effect was marked and decisive. As the site of the breach 
was struck huge fragments of stone fell, and the curtain 
wall disappeared in the ditch. The defenders on the Kashmir 
bastion attempted to reply, but in ten minutes their fire was 
silenced. 

For the rest of the day the guns of No. 2 battery continued to 
pound away at the walls. It was an exhilarating sight to 
watch the stone-work crumbling under the storm of shot and 
shell, the breach getting larger and larger, and the 8-inch shells, 
made to burst just as they touched the parapet, bringing down 
whole yards of it at a time.* 

During the night the mortars from No. 3 battery kept the 
enemy on the alert with incessant fire. But the rebels were by 
no means idle. The light pieces already alluded to, 
reinforced by a heavy gun, playing from martello 
towers and from holes in curtain walls, maintained destruction in 
a constant and most effective front and enfilading batteries? 2 
fire on Nos. 1 and 2 batteries. This fire constantly 
raked our batteries from end to end. So terrible and so effec- 
tive was it, that, at last, one of the guns of No. 1 battery was 
withdrawn from playing on the breach and placed in the 
epaulment to keep down, if possible, the enfilading fire. But 
even this did not prove very effectual. At one time General 
Wilson was inclined to make a rush at these guns from the 
right j* and spike or capture them. But their position, within 
grape-shot of the curtain wall, rendered an attack on them 
difficult, and certain to be attended with loss. On the other 
hand, No. 3 battery would be completed on the morrow, and it 
was hoped that the effect of the full power of the artillery 
would be decisive. 



* Medley. 

t In fact, Major Reid actually was instructed to make a night attack O’, 
the position, and four companies of Guides and Gurkhas were told oft 
supplied with spikes for the purpose. At the same time the battery near the 
Sami’ House received orders from Major Reid to cover the attack and draw 
off the enemy’s fire. Just then orders arrived from General Wilson counter- 
manding the attack. 
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At 11 o’clock on the morning of the 12th, Greatbed, of the 
^ l2 Engineers, aided by some native sappers, unmasked 
p * ’ the embrasures. The battery was commanded by 
Major Scott, with the gallant Fagan as his second in command. 

In another minute the six guns of the battery 
opens fixe? 17 opened fire. The effect was tremendous. The 
enemy’s guns were dismounted or smashed ; the 
Water bastion was beaten into a shapeless mass, and in a few 
hours the breach seemed almost practicable. But 
douseffeT' the rebels showed no faint heart. Though their 
guns were silenced, they continued to pour in so 
heavy and continuous a musketry fire that the air seemed alive 
with bullets. The loss of life was consequently severe. Fagan, 
who, in his over-anxiety to see the effect of the first salvo, had 
raised his head above the parapet, was shot dead. Still further 
to embarrass the attack, the enemy opened from the other side 
of the river an enfilading fire, which, though not so effective or 
so destructive as that carried on from martello towers, was still 
sufficiently annoying. But our gallant artillerymen never 
flinched. Throughout the day all the batteries poured in a 
fire from fifty guns and mortars on the devoted city, 
exertions of Tim heat was intense, the labour was severe, the 
the’Bengai danger was enormous. But during the long hours 
Arti ery. ^ the day, and of the night which slowly followed, 
those daring officers and men, sustained by the conviction that 
to their unflagging energies was entrusted a task necessary 
for the triumph of the British cause, stood firmly to their 
guns, resisting every weakness of the flesh, their hearts joined 
in one firm resolve, rejoicing in the sight of the 
Unuedfire destruction made by their guns, their mortars, 
effects and their howitzers on the walls which had so 

the a defenSs. long bidden them defiance.* The fire continued 
that day, that night, and the day following, the 



* “At different times between the 7th and 11th,” wrote Major Baird 
Smith in his despatch, “ these batteries opened fire with an efficiency and a 
vigour which excited the unqualified admiration of all who had the good 
fortune to witness it. Every object contemplated in the attack was ac- 
complished with a success even beyond my expectations ; and I trust I may 
be permitted to say that, while there are many noble passages in the history 
of the Bengal Artillery, none will be nobler than that which will tell of ita 
work on this occasion.” 
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enemy still responding, and with considerable effect. On 
the afternoon of the 13th, General Wilson, in consultation 
with Baird Smith, thought that two sufficient breaches had 
been made. He accordingly directed that they should be 
examined. 

For this dangerous duty four young engineer officers were 
selected, Medley and Lang for the Kashmir bastion, 

Greathed and Home for the Water. The two first- neerssent'to 
named officers made their first attempt as soon as it Reaches the 
was dusk, but they were discovered and fired at. reac es * 
They determined, therefore, to postpone the examination till 
10 o’clock. To facilitate the accomplishment of his task, 
Medley requested the officers commanding the 
batteries to fire heavily on the breach till 10 o’clock, i^ng 67 and 
then to cease firing. He then arranged that six 
picked riflemen of the 60th Bifles should accompany himself 
and his companion, and that an officer and twenty men of the 
same regiment should follow in support, halting at the edge of 
the jungle while they went on to the breach. Should the 
officer see that the two engineer officers and party were being 
cut off, he was to bring his men to their support, sounding his 
whistle for them to fall back. Should, on the other hand, one 
of the examining party be wounded, or should the party require 
support, they were to whistle for him to advance. 

It was a bright starlight night, and there was no moon. Just 
before the two officers and their party started, an 
8-inch shell from the enemy buried itself deep in .set out for 
ground close to them, burst and covered them with balS. hmir 
earth. A minute later and the gongs sounded 10. 

The firing suddenly ceased. The explorers were at once on 
their feet, and, drawing swords, and feeling that their revolvers 
were ready to hand, began to advance stealthily into the 
enemy’s country. 

Safely, and without discovery, the two officers and their six 
followers reached the edge of the ditch. Not a soul 
was to be seen. The counter-scarp was sixteen feet They teach 
deep, and steep. Lang slid down it ; Medley then the ditcn? f 
passed down by the ladder, and with two of the 
men descended after Lang, leaving the other four to cover the 
retreat. In two minutes more they would have 
reached the top of the breach. But careful and descend into 
stealthy as had been their movements, they had not 

VOL. IV. 
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return to the 
edge; 



been quite noiseless. Just at tliat moment they heard several 
men running from the left towards the breach. 
ene d m h on the ^ey, therefore, re-ascended, though with some 
aier^f 011 6 difficulty, and, throwing themselves on the grass, 
waited for events. Prone in the deep shade, they 
could see, without being seen, against the clear sky, not twenty 
yards distant, a number r of dusky forms. They 

watched them as they loaded their muskets. The 

moments were exciting, but the excitement did not 
prevent Medley and his comrade from carefully examining, from 
the ground where they lay, the longed-for breach. They saw 
that it was large, that the slope was easy of ascent, 
t^each 6 rac an( ^ ^at ^ere were no guns in the flanks. They 

ticaWe; Prac had had experience that the descent was an easy 

one. It would be desirable, they felt, to r"~h the 
top, but the dusky figures would not move, and any attempt to 
surprise them would be uncertain, and would involve possibly 
the loss of some, if not all, of their party. Besides, they had 
really gained the knowledge they had come to acquire. Medley, 
therefore, determined to be satisfied and to fall back. But how 
to fall back ? There was but one way. Medley suddenly gave 
a preconcerted signal. At once they all started up 
and ran back. A volley followed them, but ineffec- 
tively. Untouched, they gained their own batteries 



and run back 
in safety. 



in safety. 

Greathed and Home had not been less successful in their 
expedition. They had examined the Water bastion ; 
breathed and and, although they had found that the musketry 
theXeaXat parapets had not been so destroyed as they would 
bastira^rac- ^ the cannonade were to be continued a day 
ticabie. praC " or two longer, they reported the breach prac- 
ticable. 

With these two reports before him, Baird Smith did not 
hesitate. The dangers of delay, the worn-out state 
^jr^Smifh of the men in the batteries, far outweighed any 
Wilson to consideration which the condition of the musketry 
assault at 6 parapets in the Water bastion might suggest. He 

once. at once, then, advised General Wilson to deliver 

the assault at daybreak the following morning. 

In such a matter the General commanding could not but 
act on the advice thus tendered him. General Wilson 
immediately issued the necessary orders. To Brigadier 
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General Nicholson, of the Bengal Army, whose triumphant 
march through the Punjab and subsequent vic- 
tory at Najafgarh had made him the hero of the 
campaign, was assigned the command of the first 
column, destined to storm the breach near the Kash- 
mir bastion, and escalade the face of the bastion. This 
column was composed of three hundred men of H.M.’s 
75th Kegiment under Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert; 
of two hundred and fifty men of the 1st Fusiliers * 
under Major Jacob ; and of four hundred and fifty men of the 
2nd Punjab Infantry, under Captain Green ; in all, one thou- 
sand men. The engineer officers attached to this column were 
Lieutenants Medley, Lang, and Bingham. 

The second column was commanded by Brigadier William 
Jones, C.B., of H.M.’s Gist Eegiment. It was formed 
of two hundred and fifty men of H.M.’s 8th Regi- column 
ment, under Lieutenant-Colonel Greathed; of two Brigadier 
hundred and fifty men of the 2nd Fusiliers, f under jones? m 
Captain Boyd ; of three hundred and fifty men of 
the 4th Sikh Infantry, under Captain Rothney; in all, eight 
hundred and fifty men. This column was to storm the breach 
in the Water bastion. The engineer officers attached to it were 
Lieutenants Greathed, Hovenden, and Pemberton. 

The command of the third column was confided to Colonel 
Campbell, H.M.’s 52nd Foot. It was composed of 
two hundred men of the 52nd, under Major Vigors ; Sumn, 
of two hundred and fifty men of the Kumaun Bat- Colonel 
talion, under Captain Ramsay ; of five hundred men amp e 
of the first Panjab Infantry, under Lieutenant Nicholson : in 
all, nine hundred and fifty men. The duty assigned to it was 
to assault by the Kashmir gate after it should have been blown 
open. The engineer officers attached to it were Lieutenants 
Home, Salkeld, and Tandy. 

The fourth column was commanded by Major Reid of the 
Bengal Army. It consisted of the Sirmur Battalion, J 
the Guide Corps, and such of the pickets, European Fourth 
and native, as could be spared from Hindu Rao’s M^Eeid. 
house ; in all (of these) eight hundred and sixty 



Wilson ac- 
cepts the ad- 
vice and 
assigns the 
commands of 
the several 
assaulting 
columns. 

First column, 
Nicholson. 



* Now 1st Battalion Royal Munster Fusiliers, 
t Now 2nd Battalion Royal Muuster Fusiliers. 

% Now the Prince of Wales’s Own Gurkhas. 
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men. But, in addition, there was a portion of the contingent 
of the Maharajah of Kashmir, commanded by Captain Richard 
Lawrence, and consisting of twelve hundred men. The task 
assigned to this column was to attack the suburb Kishanganj, 
and to enter the Labor gate.* The engineer officers attached 
to this column were Lieutenants Maunsell and Tennant. 

The fifth, or reserve column was commanded by Brigadier 
Longfieid of H.M.’s 8th Regiment. It was composed 
Fifth column, as follows: two hundred and fifty men, H.M.’s 61st 
Longfieid. Regiment, under Lieutenant- Colonel Deacon ; four 
hundred and fifty men, 4th Panjab Infantry, under 
Captain Wilde ; three hundred men, Biluch Battalion, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Farquhar ; three hundred men of the Rajah 
of Jhind’s auxiliary force, under Lieutenant- Colonel Dunsford ; 
in all, one thousand three hundred men. To these were subse- 
quently added two hundred men of the 60th rifles, under Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel John Jones of that regiment, detailed in the 
first instance to cover the advance. This column, acting as a 
reserve, was to follow the first column. The engineer officers 
attached to it were Lieutenants Ward and Thackeray. 

The officers appointed to the command of the five assaulting 
columns were, then, Nicholson, Jones, Campbell, 
manders of Reid, and Longfieid. They were all picked men, 
the assault- fitted alike by nature and by training for the task 
mg co umns. a p 011 ^ j evo i ve U p 0 n them. Of Nicholson it is un- 
necessary to say much. His exploits in the Panjab, and but a 
Xichoi«on f ew ^ a y s before at ^ajafgarh, had made him the pa- 
‘ic° son ’ ladin of the army. The commander of the second 
column, Brigadier William Jones, had served at Chilian wala 
Jones and ^ u j rat » bad co-operated in the destruction of 

the enemy after that crowning victory by pursuing 



* Tliis was tlie plan laid down by General Wilson. Had Reid attempted 
to follow it literally, that is, to enter by the Lahor gate, his troops would 
have been exposed to the tire of the left face of the Labor bastion, of the right 
face of the Bum bastion, and to the musketry fire from the loop-holed curtain 
connecting both bastions, which had been untouched by our artillery. Reid 
wrote to General Wilson to say that his column would be destroyed if he 
attempted anything of the sort, and proposed that, after taking Kishanganj 
and the suburbs, he should leave the Jammu contingent in the fortified sarai, 
and follow the dry bed of the canal, where his troops would be under cover 
the whole way to the Kabul gate, which, he had arranged with Nicholson* 
should be opened for him from the inside. 
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them, at the head of his regiment and a troop of artillery, to 
the Khaibar pass ; and, during the siege of Dehli, had dis- 
tinguished himself as brigadier of the 3rd Infantry 
Brigade. Colonel Campbell, commanding the third amp e * 
column, was the colonel of the 52nd. He had commanded his 
regiment with distinguished gallantry at Sialkot, where it 
formed part of Nicholson’s force. 

Major Reid, of the fourth column, belonged to the Bengal 
Army. Major Charles Reid had served in Sindh 
under Sir Charles Napier, throughout the Satlaj and ei * 
Burmese wars, and had ever distinguished himself not less by 
energy and daring, than by readiness of resource and presence 
of mind. During the siege, whilst the remainder of the attack- 
ing force had occupied the old parade ground, covered by the 
ridge, Reid alone had held the ridge. All the pickets detached 
from the main force to various points on the ridge had been 
under his orders, and his only. The posts thus under his 
command had included the main picket at Hindu Rao’s house, 
the Observatory, the Sami’ House, the Crow’s Nest, and the 
Sabzimandi. On the positions so indicated he had, between the 
8th June * and the 14th September, repulsed no less than 
twenty-six attacks, displaying a daring, a coolness, and a 
presence of mind not to be surpassed. On the 17th June, with 
a small force of four companies of the 60th Rifles, his own regi- 
ment, the Sirmur Battalion, and twenty- five sappers, he had 
stormed the strong position of Kishanganj, destroying the 
enemy’s batteries stationed there, and returning the same even- 
ing to his position on the ridge. Brigadier Long- Lon field 
field, commanding the reserve column, was brigadier 
of the second brigade during the siege. His conspicuous ser- 
vices fully entitled him to the post which was assigned him on 
this memorable occasion. 

It was 3 o’clock in the morning. The columns of assault 
were in the leash. In a few moments they would be slipped. 
What would be the result ? Would the skill and daring of 



* Major Reid’s services in the mutiny commence from even a prior date. 
He marched with his regiment from Dehra on the 14th May, 1857, and by his 
vigorous action in the disturbed district of Balandshahr, opened com- 
munications with Mirath and Aligarh, and with the seat of Government in 
Calcutta, a service of vital importance, for which he received the thanks of 
the Governor-General in Council. 
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the soldiers of England triumph against superior numbers 
defending, and defended by, stone walls ; or would 
sept. i4. rebellion, triumphing over the assailants, turn that 
mous stake triumph to a still greater account by inciting by 
dependent on its means to its aid the Panjab and the other parts 
the assauitf °f India still quivering in the balance ? That, 
indeed, was the question. The fate of Dehli was in 
itself the smallest of the results to be gained by a successful 
assault. The fate of India was in the balance. The repulse 
of the British would entail the rising of the Panjab ! 

It had been decided that, whilst the first and second columns 
should direct their attack against the breaches near 
assault ° f the Kashmir and Water bastions, an explosion party 
should steal ahead and blow up the Kashmir gate, 
through which the third column should then effect an entrance 
into the city. The explosion party consisted of Lieutenants 
Home and Salkeld of the Engineers ; of Sergeants Smith, 
Carmichael, and Corporal Burgess, alias Grierson, of the 
Sappers and Miners ; of Bugler Hawthorne, H.M.’s 52nd Light 
Infantry ; and of eight native sappers. It was covered by two 
hundred men of the 60th Rifles, under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Jones of that regiment. The duty devolving on the Sappers - 
and Miners and their officers, was, it is almost needless to state, 
to blow up the Kashmir gate ; that of Bugler Hawthorne was 
to announce, by means of his bugle, to the storming party, that" 
the explosion had done its work completely. 

Though preparations had been made to advance to the 
assault a little after 3 in the morning, some slight 
Sond r , & and delay occurred, and the day was dawning ere the 
set r out° lumnS c °l urQns were in motion. All this time the besiegers’ 
batteries were pouring in a heavy and continuous 
fire — a fire which the enemy, always on the alert, answered 
with rockets, shells, and round shot. It was amid the din and 
tumult caused by this artillery duel that, just after dawn, the 
first, second, and third columns started on their tremendous 
,rrand. General Nicholson had the general management of 
Ihe attack. He looked quiet but anxious. General Wilson rode 
up just as the columns were advancing, evidently full of 
anxiety.* No wonder that he was anxious, knowing, as he did 



* Medley. Tlie General and staff remained at Ludlow Castle and the 
assault took place. “I well remember,” writes to me Colonel Turnbull who- 
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know, the enormous issues at stake on the result of the dawning 
day’s work. 

The columns advanced as far as the ground opposite Ludlow 
Castle. There they halted. The first column then 
moved sharply to the left to take up its position in Jres^toThe 
Kudsiabagh, there to wait for the signal ; the second ground oppo- 
went further to the left, and formed up behind No. 3 castLe? dI ° w 
battery ; the third remained on the high road, 
to await there the bugle-sound which was to summon them to 
the Kashmir gate. The signal for the assault of the first and 
second columns was to be the sudden advance of the skirmishers 
of the 60th Rifles. 

The columns having taken up their positions, Nicholson gave 
the signal. The Rifles at once dashed to the front 
with a cheer, extending along and skirmishing gives the 1 
through the low jungle — which at this point extends si ^? al t0 
to within fifty yards of the ditch — and opening at P 1 ° D ‘ 
the same time a fire on the enemy on the walls. At the sound 
of their advance, the engineer officers attached to the first 
column, previously posted on the edge of the jungle whence 
the column was to advance towards the breach, waved their 
swords to show the way to the stormers. The fire from our 
batteries had ceased, whilst that of the enemy, now thoi ou ^hly 
alive to the nature of the contest, continued incessant. Through 
this fire Medley and Lang and the ladder-men advanced at a 
quick walk till they reached the edge of the cover. 

Then, forming their ladder-men into a sort of line, ^reofthe 
they rushed to the breach, closely followed by the first column 
storming party, and in a minute gained the crest of breach.* 16 
the glacis. They were here in the open exposed to 
a terrific and unceasing fire from the breach and the open 
parapet walls, which told with fatal effect. So 
continuous was it that for ten minutes it was antsare a met 
impossible to let down the ladders. “ Man after ]V e a terrible 
man was struck down, and the enemy, with yells e ’ 
and curses, kept up a terrific fire, even catching up stones from 



was then serving on his staff, ‘‘leaving our horses outside, on his asking 
whether any one knew the way up to the top of Ludlow Castle. I led the 
way— we were all on foot — up the grand drive to the house. The General, 
behind me, when a shell tore up the ground, across the road, between us — 
turned round ; the General smiled, and merely said : ‘ All right ; go on.’ ” 



